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TAPESTRY 

A RENAISSANCE tapestry ac- 
quired some months ago by the 
Museum was shown along with the 
large loan exhibition, in March, of 
tapestries of the XVI, XVII and 
XVIII Centuries, where it was most 
favorably commented on. It is often 
only by hanging a new acquisition of 
the Museum along with representative 
things of its kind that a true estimate 
of its worth can be formed. There- 
fore, it was with some pride that 
visitors to the exhibition observed, 
some of them for the first time, that 
the Museum had any tapestries, 
others that the piece was a fine exam- 
ple close to the golden age of tapestry. 
The best weaving was done during 
the late Gothic and early Renaissance 
period. The majestic tapestry loaned 
by Mr. E. A. Faust, the impressive- 
ness of which will not be forgotten 
by those who studied it hours enough 
to realize its perfect weaving, the 
solemn grandeur of its colors and its 
sturdy composition, is Gothic with 
incipient Renaissance features. It is 
of the early years of the XVI Cen- 
tury. The Renaissance "Grotesque 
Tapesty" owned by the City Art 
Museum is of a later period, but with 
Gothic forms surviving. Along with 
unusual refinement it has the vigor 
of transitional growth. The designa- 
tion "grotesque" is applied to a capri- 
cious use of ornament, as on the 
architecture, details being used not for 
their logical structural stability, but 
to statisf y the eye with arabesque com- 
position and design. Descriptive ele- 
ments at the same time abound that 
are observed from nature, such as in 
a boar hunt at the center of the land- 
scape where a horse and rider are 
prominent and superb in action. It is 
the finish of a hunt; a frantic boar 
with biting dogs clinging to it, one of 



which the boar has thrown, makes its 
last charge at a huntsman, who pro- 
tects himself with a long spear. The 
costumes are such as were worn in the 
XVI Century. The hunt closes in a 
park with a pergola, fountain and 
villa. In Gothic profusion, green 
leaves are spread over the scene from 
bottom to top, varied on the pergola 
with red and yellow and blue berries 
and flowers. In the foreground is a 
fishpond, showing a fish and duck 
swimming, a serpent and other crea- 
tures. At the top of the arbor are 
birds, well drawn, right and left of 
the arch, one of them a hawk. 

Hardly by accident, the thorough 
designer has succeeded in suggesting 
distance without allowing his third 
dimension to "make a hole in the 
wall." Judging from the refinement 
of the design, he was an Italian. An 
Italian of his skill would have been 
familiar with the geometrical laws of 
perspective, generally applied to pic- 
tures in his country before the end of 
the XV Century. Nevertheless, in- 
stead of letting his assertive architec- 
tural forms follow a logical course 
that would create a cavity in the de- 
sign, he has given a horizon at the 
bottom of the scene, passing through 
the body of the leopard, whereas con- 
verging architectural lines at the arch 
above the pergola direct attention to 
a horizon they form in the upper half 
of the tapestry, at the fountain. 
There is furthermore only a narrow 
strip of sky above, after the Gothic 
fashion. Now there can not be more 
than one actual level of the eye, or 
horizon, so that by giving two, the 
artist contradicts himself, destroying 
and neutralizing the effect of one part 
by the negation of another. The 
tapestry gains thereby in decorative 
"flatness" suitable to a wall covering. 
Tapestries, until the Renaissance, 
were designed with regard to their 
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use principally as hangings, actually 
serving to cover up a bare wall, or as 
a curtain. Shakespeare, for instance, 
has Polonius hide behind a hanging 
tapestry when Hamlet stabs him. 
After the XVI Century the art of 
tapestry designing lost more and more 
its independence until decline fol- 
lowed a growing attempt literally to 
imitate paintings. The strong decor- 
ative value of our tapestry is in a 
large measure due to principles it 
upholds of Gothic tradition. The 
wide border, while it shows by dimen- 
sion, choice of subject and composi- 
tion, pure Renaissance character, is no 
less interesting and decorative than 
the main scene. It is composed of six 
allegorical figures, sphinxes, amoretti, 
termes, tropical birds, fruits and 
flowers, constituting an arabesque. 

LOAN EXHIBITION OF 
TAPESTRIES 

A LOAN Exhibition of Tapes- 
tries of the XVI, XVII and 
XVIII Centuries was held in the 
Museum from March 16th until the 
first week in April. It was of wide- 
spread interest, causing attendance to 
rise to 31,542 for the month of 
March, as against 9,624 for the cor- 
responding month last year. With 
reference to the exhibition it may be 
remarked that superior textiles of 
deep and rich color are becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain in our 
country because of the war and the 
fact that the greater portion of those 
missing today, America had been im- 
porting from Belgium, Northern and 
Central France and Alsace-Lorraine. 
That these districts should have been 
so favored in our generation is owing 
to a high standard established in pre- 
vious centuries. It is the area of the 



continent of Europe in which were 
situated great historic centers of 
weaving: Arras and Brussels in the 
middle ages ; Brussels during the XVI 
Century; Beauvais; Paris, where the 
Gobelins manufactory was established 
in the XVII Century, and Aubusson, 
lying southeast of Paris in the vicinity 
of Lyons. The exhibition at the City 
Art Museum offered an opportunity 
to study in St. Louis, without having 
to travel abroad, characteristic ex- 
amples of wools, weaves and dyes 
used, from the "golden age" of tapes- 
try, on to the decline. Of the Gothic 
period, The Prophecy of Nathan 
would alone have sufficed for hours of 
enjoyment and study of representative 
hatching, texture and composition. A 
good, colorful example, Joseph Sold 
by His Brothers, was one of a number 
of Renaissance pieces remarkable for 
their borders. The Baroque vogue 
was typified by Sophonisba and Mas- 
inissa after a design by Rubens. All 
these were woven in Brussels. 

Representative of the XVIII Cen- 
tury was a tapestry 12 feet by 21 feet 
6 inches, of Roland returning to find 
his love, Angelica, wedded to Medor, 
and showing the wedding feast. It 
was woven on a Gobelin loom after a 
cartoon by Charles Coypel. Likewise 
representative of the same century 
was The Fortune Teller, woven at 
Beauvais after a design by Boucher, 
vivid in color, rich in composition. 

The collection filled the large west 
gallery and three adjoining rooms. 
Twenty-four of the tapestries were 
loaned. A collection of fifty small 
fragments of Egypto-Roman, Coptic, 
and Saracenic textiles, of periods ex- 
tending from the I to the X Century, 
A. D., a Chinese hanging, and a 
Renaissance Tapestry were the prop- 
erty of the Museum. 



